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‘WHAT ARE YER GOING TO DO WITH IT?” 
‘*TakE It (OME, AND MAKE ICE-CREAMS FOR THE SUMMER!” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


That Reminds Me (FISHER UNWIN) is the quaint title Sir 
EDWARD RUSSELL has hit upon for a book for which he is careful 
to disclaim intention of autobiography. It happily labels a 
series of disjointed recollections. The author is a man of keen 
insight, shrewd judgment, and, like Ulysses, has seen much of 
men and cities. His honourable march in the front ranks of the 
Press dates back to the days of the Morning Star, nursing 
mother of many renowned journalists. He has had the advan- 
tage of studying the House of Commons from the differing points 
of view of the Press Gallery and the floor. His personal 
acquaintance with prominent men of the day is as varied as it 
is wide. Supplementing these special advantages with a good 
memory and a charming literary style, he sits down and just 
talks. The volume is avowedly scrappy. But scraps of con- 
versation by a well-informed man who can frame sentences are 
exceedingly pleasant. Sir EDWARD notices that ‘‘ until DISRAELI 
had ‘arrived,’ he considered his strong points to be eccentricity, 
mystery, anything to gain notoriety. The very week he passed 
into office his manner changed. Gait, aspect, everything 
became grave, and the child of adventurous caprice was visibly 
the heavy-weighted man of affairs.’’ That Reminds my Baronite 
that when Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL became Leader of the 
House of Commons there followed a change in his manner which 
is precisely described by the words quoted. 

lf you want a right-down honest laugh, varied occasionally 
by a quiet satirical smile, just to give the risible muscles a rest, 


read Mr. OWEN SEAMAN’S collection of poems modestly entitled | 


In Cap and Bells (JOHN LANE). The majority of them appeared in 
Mr. Punch’s pages, some in The World, and the imitation of 
GEORGE MEREDITH in The Morning Post; but pick ’em where you 
like, *‘ all are excellent and mirth provoking.”’ 

Mr. ARTHUR LAWRENCE has written a sort of biography of 
Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. It is published by JAMES BOWDEN. The 
book is photographically illustrated, and it is somewhat 
interesting to trace the gradual ‘‘ passing of ARTHUR’’ from 
being a Chapel Royal chorister, aged twelve, in a quaint costume, 
through various stages of development up to the ‘* present day,”’ 
when there is a capital portrait of him as he must have looked 
when having conquered Tune he is defying Time. Of course, 


now that Sir ARTHUR is at the top of his particular tree, it is | 


interesting to have the answer to the Siddonian question, ‘* How 
gat he there?’’ With only one statement is the Baron concerned. 


The idea of ‘‘ Happy Thoughts’’ did not occur to the author of 
that immortal work in the way narrated by the musical ARTHUR 
to the literary ARTHUR. Of the origin, rise, and progress of 
‘*Happy Thoughts,'’ something will be said in certain forth- 
coming reminiscences, but that something will not be anticipated 
here. Literary ARTHUR justly appreciates musical ARTHUR’S 
rare qualities, and the Baron takes this opportunity of heartily 
testifying to the truth of a most interesting summary of charac- 
ter given at p. 218, &c. For the true story of the rupture 
between the incomparable librettist, W. S. GirBERT (on the one 
part), and musical ARTHUR with delicately-placed D’OyYLy 
CARTE (on the other), we must await their reminiscences. 

The Boys of the Priory School, by FLORENCE COOMBE (BLACKIE 
AND SON), will find many friends among our schoolboy-readers, 
for this is a most stirring tale of school life—full of interest 
from beginning to end, 

Writing just a year ago on the appearance of Mr. SYDNEY 
LEk’s Life of Shakespeare, my Baronite welcomed it as the best 
book on the topic that has appeared through the centuries. 
That this view was shared by the public appears from the grati- 
fying fact that the book rapidly ran through four editions. 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, have now brought out a library edition, 
illustrated with many interesting, some rare, pictures. The 
handsome volume is expanded beyond the limits of its modest 
progenitor in various directions suggested by further study and 
by hints from authorities. In its new form it will worthily take 
its place as a classic. 

To the Oxford ‘*Thumb’"’ Edition of English Classics, Mr. 
HENRY FROWDE has added The Compleat Angler. How Piscator, 
Venator and Anceps would stare if they could see this work of 
the art of the 19th century! The gudgeon (which ISAAK WALTON 
spells with an i, SAMMY) is quite a whale by comparison with 
the bulk of the volume. To be precise, it measures 2} x 1} 
inches, and it weighs under an ounce. Yet, thanks to the 
mystery of Oxford India paper, the treasured secret of the 
University Press, my Baronite finds its 508 pages are in type 
pleasantly readable. 

The Leadenhall Press is bringing out some quaint reproduc- 
tions of little books, that amused our little great-great-grand- 
fathers and mothers at the end of last century and the beginning 
of the present one, now rapidly coming to a close. Oneis A New 
Riddle Book of 1778; The Daisy, or Canterbury Stories in Verse, 
1807, and The Cowslip, or More Cautionary Stories in Verse, 
1811, the last-mentioned clearly proving how ‘“‘ pre-cautionary 
measures ’’ had caught on with the public. The covers are of a 
peculiar old-fashioned harlequir copy-book pattern, the wood- 
cuts are of the very woodenest, and the verses are by an un- 
conscious humourist. As a revival, not a survival, they are 
interesting and amusing. 

A permanently valuable present at Christmas time is The 
Handy Volume Shakespeare, perfectly printed, neatly and 
usefully bound, and all contained in a small Private Box, issued 
by the firm of Messrs. BRADBURY & AGNEW. It is an eminently 
Handy-pocketty series, as any single volume can be carried 
easily in an ordinary coat-pocket, and what is more, its con- 
tents can be read in almost all lights without the slightest 
inconvenience. 

Another trebly-excellent Christmas present and among the 
very best that can be given, says the Baron, at once useful and 
ornamental toany noble library shelves (‘* Gentlemen ! our noble 
shelves !’’ ), is the entire set of the works of CHARLES DICKENS, 
clearly printed with the original illustrations, as now being 
issued by The Daily News. The Baron having tasted, tried and 
bought these books can highly recommend them. 

Mr. G. A. HENTY, and collaborators, have produced Yuletide 
Yurns (LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.), quite Christmassy and thoroughly 
Henty-taining. THE BARON DE B.-W. 





CHRISTMAS ON THE TRANSVAAL FRONTIER. 
Captain Scabbard. I say, CHARLIE, how does the thermometer 


| read to-day ? 


Captain Sheath. Oh! somewhere about ninety in the shade. 
But why do you ask, old chap ? 

Captain Scabbard. Only because my dear old Aunt SARAH has 
sent me a sealskin overcoat, a bearskin rug, and half-a-dozen 
Cardigan jackets, to keep the cold out. What shall Ido with ’em ? 

Captain Sheath. Send ’em home to the little Englanders. 
They ’re always in a state of shiver. 





SUGGESTED NAME (for an Anglo-Indian Uncle at Yuletide).— 


| Trppoo SAHIB. 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 
(A Soliloquy.) 
TERRIBLE job buying presents. . . 


Such a crowd too. ... What can you 
show me? Wait a moment till l’ve 
| found that list. ... Now then, we’ll take 
them in order. Aunt EMILY is thefirst. .. . 
Blotting-book ? Clock ? Napkin-rings?.. . 
No, she’s sure to have plenty of them 
already. ... Photograph -frame?... Ah, 


| that might do; even if she’s got some, 
| another one is sure to be useful. .. . Yes, 


I'll take that one, please. Who comes 
next? Mrs. COLMAN.... Why, a photo- 


| graph-frame would be just the very. thing 
| for her—she had her baby photographed 


only the other day. ... Well, there’s two 


| of them settled, anyhow... . There ’s then 


|a man this time... . Spirit-flask ? 


} 


JACK. ... Scissor-case? No, no; it’s for 
Ah, 
that’s more like it.... Yes, I think that 
one willdonicely. ... Hold hard, though ; 
didn’t I hear that JACK has turned Total 
Abstainer? .. . It was either that or Vege- 
tarian, I’m sure; and if it’s the former, a 
spirit-flask would look like a studied 


| insult... . Betternot riskit. . . . A photo- 


| 1’ll have that one, then. 
| Dick and MARY. 


| presents for husband and wife. 
| Cigar-case ? 
| Work-basket ? 





graph-frame? Yes, that would be safer. 
Now then for 
Give ’em one thing 
between them, can’t afford separate 
No, it isn’t for a man... 
No, it isn’t for a woman. 
I want something neutral, if 
you understand. Something appropriate 
for both of them. Luncheon-basket? .. . 
Oh, that’s much too expensive; be- 
sides, they wouldn’t use it. .. . Pair 
of photograph-frames? . . . Why, that’s 
a rather good idea—each could frame 
the other’s photo. . . . Excellent gift 
for a young married couple. And I 
might as well send another pair to the 
WILLOUGHBYS. . Come, there’s five 
presents chosen, anyhow... . / Absurd fuss 
people make about the difficulty of choos- 
ing them—quite easy, if you set about it 











CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


“Tt won’t run to a Cab!” and none of the ‘Bus 
Conductors appear to see him. 
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CGutter-snipe (who has accidentally brushed against a newly-painted Pillar-box). ‘ WEUL, THEY 
MIGHT ’AVE WRITTEN ‘ WET PAINT,’ SPOILIN’ FoLKs’ CLOTHES LIKE THAT!” 











in the right way. . .. Uncle NED comes next. 
...- They tell me he’s mad keen on golf 
nowadays, sol must find something appro- 
priate to a golfer. . . . Presents are so 
much better appreciated if one remembers 
each person’s hobbies and selects accord- 
ingly. . A little extra trouble, of 
course, but 1 don’t grudge that... . 
Patent scoring-tablet? . . . Doubtif he’d 
care for that, somehow . . . . Penwiper, 
with a demon playing golf on it?... 
Wouldn’t do for him; he always uses 
a typewriter. Photograph-frame, 
with silver clubs and balls embossed 
on it? Just the very thing! 

Now there’s only Master TOMMY 
on my list. . . . Oh, you don’t keep 
|toys here... . Well I really can’t be 
bothered to go toanother shop to-day... . 
| Besides, he ’1] outgrow toys in a few years’ 


lef t 


time. . . . Much kinder, really, to give 
him something that he ’il always like. ... 
Opera-glasses ? Barometer?... Perhaps 
he’s hardly old enough for those yet... . 
This frame now—yes, that’ll do; he can 
put his mother’s photograph into it. : 
Hurray ! 1 ’ve finished the lot. . . . Yes, 
send them round to this address, please. 
.. . Let’s see, I chose a photograph-frame 
for Aunt EmiLy—and Mrs. CoLMAN’s— 
why, hers was a frame too! ... And what 
did I choose for JACK? It was another, I 
declare! And Dick and MArRy and the 
WILLOUGHBYS?... Why, youidiot, you’ve 
let me buy nine photograph-frames! ... 
Selected them myself? Nonsense! Of 
course this won’t do; they’d think I’d 
gone into the business! Dash it all! I 
suppose I shall have to come here to- 
morrow and start all over again! 

















| And as to the point of repayment, 





‘I think—ah! how often 1 ’ve said it— 
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VIVE LA FRANCE! | 


[**Some literary philanthropists have bad the 
happy thought of starting an Authors’ Loan Office 
for the exclrsive benefit of the French man of 
letters. At the ‘Maison des Lettres,’ in the Rue 
de Ranelagh, Paris, he can borrow from five to 
twenty francs as easily as he orders a book, and | 
‘no questions asked.’ ’’— Daily News.] 


My place in poetical ranks, 
But promptly returns my MSS. 

With searcely so much as a ‘* Thanks!”’ 
When gone is the last of my credit, 

When bailiffs will lead me a dance, 


| 
WHEN never an editor guesses 
| 


They order things better in France. 


Here, no one will lend me a stiver ; 
There, poets are popular pets, 
And if one be in want of a fiver, 
He 's only to ask and he gets. 
Friends fly me as one that’s plague-smitten, | 
If | ask for a trifling advance— 
Ah! why was I born a mere Briton ? 
They order things better in France. 


Here, all is a pitiless blankness 
To the penniless man of the quill; 
There, they meet you with genial frankness, 
And franes, which are pleasanter still ; 








They trust to your honour and chance ; 
There ’s noneed for pawning your raiment— | 
They order things better in France. THE SKITTISH BIRRELL 
TOUGH NUT. 


[Mr. Avueustine Brrrect, Q.C., M.P., at the 


AND THE 

Ah! lives there the kind-hearted man ‘Il 
Provide me with third-single fare ? 

How gladly I’d fly o’er the Channel 





And set up my residence there ! 


request of the Party, is to give up a safe seat for 
West Fife to contest North-East Manchester. ] 











There, poets are not petty debtors, 
There, opulence looks not askance 

At the rags of the poor man of letters— 
They order things better in France. 








REFLEXIONS MATUTINALES. 
(Written by an Anglo-French Bon Vivant 
‘*the morning after.’’) 

Ale! Vraiment je suis trés malade, 

1 think it was the lobster salad. 

Mon cher, il n’y a pas d’quoi & rire, 

I tell you I feel very queer, 

Je n'ai pas dormi toute la nuit, 

And tossed about as if at sea. 

Il faut me mettre un cataplasme, 

It may alleviate my spasm, 

Et j'n’ai pris qu’un p’tit morceau, 

In future I’ll such things forego! 
Quand j’en prends je souffre toujours, 
For my digestion is so poor! 

Et sachant cela j’étais trop béte— 

It serves me right for what I ate. 
Mais j’avoue j’n’ai pas la force 

To pause ere tasting good rich sauce, 
Je dis cela maintenant, mais que faire 
The next time that I see it there? 

L’ abstinence elle n’est qu’une sotte, 

I know that I shall take the lot! 








HE GIVEs Us Fits!’’—Who? SPARAGNA- 
PANE, for at Christmas time he invents 
novel Cosaques. The designs of SPARAG- 
NAPANE (we wish he would shorten his name 
to ‘‘SPARA,’’ and at Christmas time leave 
out all mention of ‘‘pane’’) & Co. are 
better than ever, and this is the highest 
praise possible. 
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MR. BIRRELL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Depreciator.) 

{At a session of the National Liberal Federation, held at Manchester. a 
resolution was moved by Mr. AUGUSTINE BrrReL to the effect that “there was | 
no option but to prosecute the war vigorously ’’; also that the right of criticism 
should be reserved. } 


THEY did you wrong, my dear AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
They missed the character that stamps your brow, 
Who took you simply for a sort of squirrel 
That quaintly pirouettes from bough to bough. 


They thought that when you roamed the Liberal rosti um 
A constant cachinnation must occur, 

Nor deemed you could prescribe a serious nostrum 
Suitable for the needs of Manchester. 


But there were some of us who knew your nature, 
To whom your martial manner most appealed, 

Taught to admire and dimly emulate your 
Peculiar courage in the ericket-field. 


We knew your air (at leg) sublime and solemn 
That answered to the high*oceasion's call ; 

We had observed your shin-bone’s stately column 
Come into contact with the bounding ball. 


One fancies how you faced the fiery Caucus) 
Bidding it hold its judgment up its sleeve, 

Control the rising passion to be raucous, 
And hush the bosom’s tendency to heave. 


One seems to catch the transient ray that trembled 
Lonely athwart the preternatural gloom, 

Then when you hinted how the foe resembled 
A burglar drifting round your dressing-room. 


While he was busy with your shaving-tackle, 
While he annexed your soap and collar-stud, 
It was no time, you said, for legal cackle, 
The thing you wanted was the burglar’s blood. 


Your window—how he managed to undo it, 
Who eased the bolt upon the garden gate, 

Whether the Butler was a party to it,— 
This kind of evidence could clearly wait. 


Leaving the quest to magisterial Nemesis, 
You would proceed at once to sound alarms ; 

The spoiler must be put from off the premises 
Into (if possible) a peeler’s arms. 


Sir, I am with you in your illustration, 

Though elsewhere—not upon the tented green— 
Full often with respectful deprecation 

I view you o'er a gulf that gapes between. 


I could dispute your charges, half out-spoken ; 

Yet when the war is done—God speed the day !— 
Except we shirk the Truth, by every token 

There should be sundry rude accounts to pay. 


If those to whom the nation’s life was trusted 
Have had the fear of men before their eyes ; 
If petty thrift has kept our armour rusted, 
Or love of place has filled their mouths with lies ;— 


If treason, seated high, has hurt our honour, 
If civil power has foiled a soldier's fame ; 

Let censure bide: she takes this task upon her— 
Justice—to bare the fault, to fix the blame. 


Let wheat and chaff alike await the sickle ; 
The day of harvesting comes slow but sure ; 

The winnowing-fan shall prove what faith was fickle, 
What heart was innocent, what eye was pure. 








MEMS. 
| THE Channel Tunnel is most undesirable exeept in very rough 
| weather. 
| Between Dover and Calais a traveller is a bad sailor first, 
| and an Englishman afterwards. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The opening of the booking-office for the pantomime heralds | 


the deadhead’s disappearance. 











OUR CHRISTMAS THEATRICALS. 


‘*T sAy, WHAT THE DICKENS AM I TO DO? THOSE BEASTLY PEOPLE 
HAVE ONLY SENT THE Top Part OF MY CosTUME !” 











THE MILITIAMAN’S’*VADE MECUM. 


Question. 1 think you are proud to belong to what 
as ‘* The Old Constitutional Force ?’’ 

Answer. Certainly, although that feeling has not been en- 
couraged by the Public. | 
Q. You mean that the Militia has been habitually_held up to 

ridic ale ? 
A. Yes, for many years. | 
Q. Do you know the reason of this pastime ? 
A. Presumably because the force is only in evidence 
about a month, and then only in a badly-fitting uniform. | 
Q. And the officers have been twitted for retaining their | 
rank outside the training ? | 
| 
| 





known 


for 


A. Very frequently, especially by those who know very little 
about the Militia and its services. 

Q. The Militia then has been useful to the Nation ? 

A. As an army of reserve at all times. 

Q. And particularly in times of national danger ? 

A. Quite so, when the regiments have been embodied for | 
service in garrison, or even at the front. 

Q. And at the present moment is not the Old Constitutional 
Force of the greatest possible value to the country ? 

A. That seems to be the opinion of the Public, echoed by the 
| Public Press. 

Q. Then you think that it is advisable to put this matter as 
forcibly as possible before those who read ? 

A. Most undoubtedly—lest they forget. 

Q. And how do you think this can best be done? 

A. In the pages of Punch. 








STINGY’S SUGGESTION.—‘‘ Not at home, baker, butcher, dust- 
man, and candlestick-maker,’’ is the most economical reply to 
calls on Boxing Day. 





‘‘THE ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR.’’—The man who did not send 
snything to the Naval augeee Tobacco Fund. 
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| the “ Extra Pages ” 
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Dealer. *\1 CAN ASSURE You, MADAM, It S WELL WorrH THE Money, Look at THE INLAY IN It.’ 
Customer. “‘YEs——1T’s THE OuT LAY I’M LOOKING At.” 
sé ” 
URBI ET ORBI. 


To all whom it may concern, and there is no one on this | not a few notable “ serials’ 
habitable globe whom this matter does not concern, these ‘‘ Punch” is a Periodical with a Past,—a brilliant Past,— 


presents :— 
On and after the first week of the New Year, with the 
Mr. Punch 


give, then and thenceforward, four-and-twenty pages, all told, 


number to be dated January 3, 1900, will 
at the old established price of Threepence, in which every 
week will be comprised the special feature of the new 
issue, a story complete in one number, or “to be continued 
in our next” and in our next after that, as the case may 


be, by writers already eminent, or whose title to eminence 
e ~ ’ 


| it would be hazardous to question after their appearance among 


in the distinguished service of Mr. Punch. 
Be it that MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
gave to the world some of his best and freshest story- 
did 
the famous “ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures.” 


remembered WILLIAM 


JERROLD with 
To these 
succeeded a series of papers by GitBert Appotr ABECKETT, 
and another series by Suirizy Brooks, both of which 
achieved instant popularity; and in Mr. Punch’s pages, 


writing in Punch, as also DouGias 


> have since appeared. 
and with, we are fairly entitled to hope as brilliant a Future. 
For the Present, suffice it then to say that in the first number 
for the New Year 1900, Mr. Punch leads off with a story 
entitled :— 

Tue Désur or Bimpasnt Joyce, 


written by Dr. Conan DoyLe, a name which, with the prefix 
of “Dicky” and the signature of the “ Dicky Bird,” recalls 
some of the most popular among our earliest productions ; for 
who is there that does not remember, or who has not heard of 
the immortal “ Mr. Pips his Diary” as illustrated by Ricarp 
Doyte, to whose delightful art the world is indebted for | 
that perennial masterpiece of fairy-like fancy, the Frontispiece 
of Punch ? 


than that of the name of DoyLE taking the lead among our | 





With what more auspicious omen for the future 


story-writers, could we start upon our New Departure ? 
And so to all, in token of universal Good Fellowship, we 






give the Heartiest Christmas Greeting. 






PUNCR. 
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THE SULLIED WHITE FLAG. 


JOHN BULL. ‘‘IF YOU ABUSE THAT FLAG, I WON’T ANSWER FOR MY MEN.” 
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THERE’S LIFE IN THE OLD DOG YET. 


Ex-M.F.H. (eigh 


ty nine and paralytic). ‘‘ ForA-A-D! Fora-a-p! 
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A SAD BALLADE OF THE MISTLETOE- 
BOUGH. 


(With an Appeal by an Old Fogey.) 


ONCE, a Queen who must be obeyed, 
Throned on high was the mistletoe ; 
Lord and labourer duly paid 
Christmas homage and dues below. 
How the pleasant old customs go! 
Now you never, alas, may see 
What you ought neath the mistletoe !— 
Things are not what they used to be. 


Once could PHYLLIS, demure and staid, 
Slyly glance at the mistletoe, 

Half afraid that he would—sweet maid— 
Half afraid he would not, you know! 
Now, with never a blush to show, 

Blasées maidens of high degree 


Drawl and yawn ’neath the mistletoe— 


Things are not what they used to be. 


Merry once was the part she played, 
Poor old obsolete mistletoe ! 
Christmas jollity ’s lost her aid, 
Fashion ’s found her not comme il faut. 
Only footman and cook, I trow, 
Sometimes now on the sly, may be, 
Pay their dues ’neath the mistletoe !— 
Things are not what they used to be. 


Envoi. 
Ladies, Gentlemen, Belle and Beau, 
Down with Fashion’s absurd decree ! 


Make, I pray, ‘neath the mistletoe 
Things once more what they used to be! 





MR. PUNCHS MUSEUM. 
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| Tue “ Wuirr” So.piER, on HERMIT CRAB 


This is a fine example of a plucky crustacean, 
which has earned the title, owing to its extreme 
combativeness, of “the Soldier Crab’? (Woon’s 
Nat. Hist.). Mr. Punch’s specimen is from 
Ladysmith, Natal, where, despite the strenuous 
efforts of its enemies to dislodge it, this brave little 
creature has kept its shell for many weeks, fighting 








continuously, with only trifling injury to itself. 


PRECIOUS POEMS. 
IIl.—THE SARDINE ; OR, COMPASSION. 


OH, tiny headless fish, entombed in tin, 

Thou too art mortal, and as such akin 

To that proud being known as man. Alas! 

That man should bring such fearsome 
deeds to pass. 

What cruelty is here! Thy martyred 
frame 

Is cast into the scalding oil. No shame 

Appears upon the brazen cheek of those 

Who pack the sordid tin with all thy woes. | 

And all for what? To gratify the gust 

Of fellow mortals, children of the dust. 

Deep in recesses of the ocean wild, 

The mother sardine long may mourn hei 
child. | 

Tears, such as herrings weep, bedew he | 
face, | 

Gone is her quondam buoyancy and grace. | 

‘*Come back! ’’ shecries. ‘‘Come back ! "’ 
the rocks reply, 

In echoing witness of her misery. 


And what if there be one whose tender | 
heart 
Fancies her lover faithless ? See her start 
When scaly forms approach her; but in | 
vain | 
She scans the silvery tenants of the main, | 
Seeking the fish who swore undying love; 
She knows not he has gone to realms above, | 


And lies before me now, a dainty corpse.— 


How weak isman! My lower nature warps 


My better judgment, and I fain would sup. | 
Loathing my weakness, thus I eat thee up. | 
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THERE IS CERTAINLY ONE WILY OLD INHABITANT OF THE Forest 
THAT IT WILL PUZZLE EVEN HIM TO LURE OUT INTO THE OPEN JUST AT 


PRESENT. 


{** Lord Rosebery has just become a ‘ Free Forester.’ ’—Daily Paper.] 








CCLEBS QUID AGAM ? 


WHat shall we do, this Christmas dull and murky, 
Bachelors both, and middle-aged (though jolly), 
Who long have lost an appetite for turkey, 
Mince-pies and holly ? 


Come, friend, and dine with me in peace and quiet, 
Just we two fogies, téte-d-téte together, 
Laugh while around us blustering tempests riot, 
Or snowy weather. 


Then from the bin, where it has lain ten lustres 

(No cheap champagn 

Bottles shall come round which thick cobweb clusters— 
’Forty-seven port, Sir! 


e, ah! nothing of that sort, Sir), 


Truce for a while to politics and faction, 

| Rumours of wars and battles (though we rue them), 
All things that tend to worry and distraction— 

We will taboo them. 


So you and I shall, comfortably sitting, 
Feast and enjoy ourselves for once in clover. 
Yet, while the Season’s merriment admitting— 
Wish it were over ! 








‘* forgets his cue.”’ 


Earls. 


SUITABLE Spots.—Sunder-land—for canal makers; Swineshead 
—for bores; Taunt-on—for sneerers ; Tred-egar—for ardent | 
pedestrians ; Tru-ro—for boating 
pathisers with the Boers; Walsing-ham—for dancers ; Want- | 
age—for impetuous youths. 
| Most PoPpULAR OF THEGREAT SMITH FAMILY AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 
|—‘* Tom’”’ of that ilk, 

just one thing from which very nervous persons turn away their 
| eyes and will ‘‘ not see the pull of,’’ and that is, a Cracker. 


with his specimens of crackery. There is 


Cu-k10Us.—Between the professional billiard player and the 
| ** Professional’’ exists a fellow feeling. 


Occasionally each 


PARADOXICAL Facts.—Harl’s Court Road and Rhodes Caught 








SOME SUGGESTIONS. 
To the New Clerk of the Weather. 
By Exs Way Zep. 
[Dx. Ropert H. Scort, F.R.S., Superintendent 
of the Meteorological Office since 1867, has now 


F.K.S , Senior Tutir of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. | 

Nor to introduce any Cambridge weather 
into London, where it is bad enough 
already. 

If we are to have cold weather, to make 
no bones about it, and give us a fortnight 
of decent outdoor ice-skating, which we 
have not enjoyed for four years. 

All the same, to remember that enough’s 
as good as a freeze, and that thousands of 
shivering mortals haven't got a fire to sit 
round this Christmas. 

To exterminate the London fog, which 
has increased this autumn, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished to vanishing 
point. 

To regulate the vagaries of the Daily 
Graphic weather-girl, and see that she is 
properly and seasonably attired during 
this cold snap. 

Toabolish the East wind, in spite of the 
encouragement given to it by the laie 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

To eradicate the party who invariably 
selects the remark, ‘‘ Seasonable weather 
we're having,’’ for a conversational 
gambit. 

. To give the London Vestries six months’ 
notice of an impending snowfall, in order 


| the season, and at reasonable hours. 
resigned. His successor is Mr. WILLiaM N. SuHaw, 





that their street-sweeping gangs may be 
fully prepared to cope with drifts two 
inches deep. 

To arrange a few benefit performances 
in the heavens on special nights during 
The 
programme to include Aurora Borealis, | 
Zodiacal Light, Lunar Rainbow, and Kraka- 
toa Sunsets. Leonids barred, unless pro- 
perly rehearsed and guaranteed. 

And, in the day-time, if this also not in- 
fringing upon the province of the Astro- 
nomer Royal, to give suitable demonstra- 
tions from time to time, for the benefit of | 
Board School children, and others, of such | 
phenomena as the Spectre of the Brocken, | 
Mirage, Mock Suns, and the Transit of | 
Venus. N.B.—No extra charge on the rates. | 

To extend the privileges of Queen’s} 
Weather to all Bank Holidays, Boat-Race 
Day, Derby Day, Henley, the first of Sep- 
tember, and Lord Mayor’s Day. These | 
dates have hitherto been generally over- | 
looked, meteorologically speaking. 

To abate the use of the polysyllabic 
mouthful ‘‘ meteorclogically,’’ and to keep 
‘*isobars ’’ and ‘*‘ isotherms ’’ within due 
limits. 

Never to forecast unless you know. 

To forecast further ahead than the past 
twenty-four hours. , 

To establish a close season, namely, the 
middle of next week, for cyclones, V- 
shaped depressions, blue moons, blizzards 
and blight, and generally to repair the 
British climate, now somewhat the worse 





| DOMINO ROS 





for wear. 


PINK DOMINOS IN REAL LIFE, 


men; Up-holland—for sym- | 


DEAR MR. PuncH,—In the Agony Co- | 


lumn of the Morning Post for Friday, 


Dee. 8, appears the following advertise- | 


ment :— 


ie, ROSE.—Am going to Africa for years 
soon. Please write. Trust me and give 
address. —_CHARLIE. 


The very next day, Saturday, Dec. 9, 
** DoMINO ROSE ’’ replies— 

HARLIE.—Have forgotten your number, so 
cannot write unless you give it.—DOMINO 
ROSE. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 13, the lady makes 
an assignation as herein set forth :— 


HARLIE.—Shall be skating, Knightsbridge, 
Wednesday, 14th.—_DOMINO ROSE. 


CHARLIE probably kept the appointment, 
but, alas! for his hopes, in the next day's 
number of the Morning Post, viz., on 
Thursday, Dec.:14, this announcement is 
printed :— 
tyr a yee everything a mistake. Very | 

sorry, but youare the wrong CHARLIE. We | 
never met. — you will hear from the right.— 

Let us indeed hope that both ‘‘ DoMINO 
Rose ’’ and ‘‘ CHARLIE”’ pick up the “ right 
ones’? in the end. But, if not, why 
shouldn’t the wrong ones go skating to- 
gether over life’s roller rink ? 

: Yours romantically, | 
LEONORA LOVEJOY. 
Psyche Villa, Lavender Hill. 


| 
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Successful Competitor. “AW! TAIZ Is WHAT J pO CALL Fat Srock! 


"ERE FOR NIGH ON DREE INCHES, YOU CAN. 


9” 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WI’ THIS! 


WHAT D YE THINK 0° THIS? 


Yow CAN LAY YER ’AND IN 


Unsuccessful Ditto, ‘* Dropsy !” 








AN EMISSARY OF MA'S. 


(Suggested by that very pleasant play, ‘* A 
Message from Mars,’’ now running at 
The Avenue.) 


ACT I. Scene—The day-nursery at Avenue 
House. Master CHARLES HAWTIREY, 
aged nine, a chubby boy in Etons, is 
lolling before the fire in an arm-chair, | 
reading. Mamma is standing in the 
middle of the room. They happen to 
have had a difference of opinion. 


| 
| 
} 


Mamma, Go and get ready at once, 
CHARLES. 

Master Charles (obstinately). Go away, 
Mater. Can't you see l’m reading ? 

Mamma, Put down your book when I 
tell you. You are to take MINNIE to Mrs. 
CLARENCE’S evening party. 

MINNIE enters, « pretty child of eight. 

Minnie. You lazy boy, I believe you've 
not dressed yet! 

Charles. Dressed? No fear. 
going out on a night like this. 
foot of snow on the ground, too! 
know it. 

Minnie. You’re a horrid selfish boy, 
and I hate you. 1 shall give you back 
your ring and never speak to you again. | 

Charles (brightening up). I say, will you | 
really? I’ve wanted that ring back for 
ever so long. It’saripper. It came out 
of a cracker last Christmas. 

Minnie (beginning to cry). And 1’ll go 
and be some one else’s sister. There ’s 
ARTHUR Dicky. He’s awfully fond of me. 
You know he is. 1’ll ask him to be my 
brother. 

Charles. I wouldn’t do that, MINNIE. 
Dicky ’s an awful little fool. 

Mamma (interrupting this altercation). 


___ 





Catch me 
With a 
Not if 1 











| selfishness. 
| CLARENCE’S myself. 


Come, CHARLES, are you 

MINNIE or are you not ? 
Charles. Of course not, Mater. I said I 

wasn't. [Returns to his book. 
Minnie. Never mind, Mamma. I dare- 


going with 


'say CHARLIE’S tired and doesn’t want to 


go out. 
really. 

Mamma (majestically). You sha'n’t be 
robbed of your pleasure by your brother’s 
I will take you to Mrs. 
And CHARLES shall 
not come with us now, whether he wants 
to or not. 

[Throws a cloak over her shoulders. 

Charles (looking up). But I don’t want 
to, Mater. How absurd you are! 

Mamma, Very well then. Go and call 
a cab. 

Charles. What rot, Mater! 
the servants to go. 
a night like this. 

Mamma, Goat once, Sir. If your father 
was at home you wouldn’t dare to behave 
like this. 

Charles. But father’s away, Mater. 

Mamma. And so you think you can 
hehave as you please, do you? (Grimly.) 
But I ’ll send some one to you who will 
mike youalter your mind. Come, MINNIE. 

[Exeunt Mamma and MINNIE. 

Charles. I declare the Mater ’s quite 
shirty! How funny women are! Well, 
I’m pretty sleepy. I think I’ll takeanap. 

[Turns out light and does so. 
Act Drop. 


I’ll stay at home. I don’t mind, 


Get one of 
I shall catch cold on 


ACT II. Scene—The same. 
TREY asleep in his chair. 
TITHERADGE. 
and grim in 
voluminous 


Master HAw- 
Enter Nurse 
She looks ominously tall 
the gloom, and wears 
dun-coloured garments. 





She advances through the darkness, 
strikes a match and lights a candle. 

Nurse (sternly). Master CHARLES. 

Charles (stirring uneasily in his chair). 
Eh, what is it ? 

Nurse (briefly). Wake up. 

Charles (turning round). Oh, is it you, 
Nurse? You can go to bed. 

Nurse (ominously). Indeed ? 

Charles. Yes. 1 sha’n’t want you any 
more. 

Nurse. But I want you. 
sent me to you. 

Charles. An emissary of Ma's, are you? 
All right. 

Nurse (angrily). I don’t know what you 
mean by ‘‘emissary,’’ Master CHARLES, 
but if it’s anything rude you ’d better 
not say it again. 

Charles. How absurd you are, Nurse! 
You ’re as bad as the Mater. 

[Nurse raises her hand threateningly and 
suddenly to Master HAWTREY, the 
whole stage seems to sway to and fro. 
By an ingenious mechanical contrivance 
we also see it swaying. 

Charles. Isay,shut up. Don’t do that. 
You ’re making the whole room shake. 

Nurse (grimly). It was not the room I 
shook. 

Charles. Indeed? (Nurse TITHERADGE 
raises her hand again and CHARLES adds 
hastily) No, I suppose it wasn’t. 

Nurse (severely). Your Ma said you had 
been behaving very’ badly, Master 
CHARLES, very badly indeed. 


of mind. 

Charles (relieved). Oh, that’s all right. 
Very thoughtful of her, 1’m sure. (Nurse 
TITHERADGE raises her hand once more, and 
again that curious shaking effect is pro- 





And she | 
sent me to—bring you to a better frame | 


Your Ma has 
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Miss Horeer CANNOT UNDERSTAND HOW 
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OUR LADIES’ HOCKEY CLUB. 


IT IS SHE IS ALWAYS PUT ‘IN GoaL.” But 


REALLY THE EXPLANATION IS SO SIMPLE. THERE'S NO ROOM FOR A BALL TO GET PA'T HER, 


duced.) I wish you wouldn't do that, 
Nurse. It makes me feel quite ill. 

Nurse (sternly). Are you sorry for what 
you said to your Ma? 

Charles. Of course not, Nurse. If Iwas 
going to be sorry for it, 1 shouldn’t have 
said it. Do be logical. 

Nurse. Very well. Just you come with 
me. 

Charles. But I don't want to come. 
very come-fortable here. 

Nurse (in righteous anger at this outrage). 
Come at once, Sir. 

[Leads him off R. There is a moment's 
silence, and then cries of mingled pain 


I’m 


and indignation from CHARLES are 
heard, 
Act Drop. 
ACT ILI. SCENE—The same. TIME, next 
morning. Mamma and MINNIE are 


seated by the fire. Enter CHARLES. 
Charles. Good morning, Mater. Good 
morning, MINNIE. Hope you enjoyed your 
dance ? 
Minnie. Of course I did. (Mischievously.) 


ARTHUR Dicky was there. He said 
would be a brother to me. 

Charles. Confound ARTHUR DICEY ! 

Mamma (meaningly). I hope you enjoyed 
your evening too. 

Charles. Not very much, Mater. Fact 
is, | had an uncomfortable sort of dream. 
Most uncomfortable. 

Mamma. Indeed ? 

Charles. Yes. But I won't tell 
about it. It would only distress you. 
was about Nurse. 

Mamma (grimly). You are very con- 
siderate this morning. 

Charles. More considerate than last 
night, you mean? I suppose I was rather 
a brute to you and MINNIE. I’m sorry, 
Mater. 

Minnie. Dear CHARLES! (Embraces him 
warmly.) ARTHUR Dicey sha'n’t be my 
brother ! 

Charles. 


you 
It 


That's right. (Leans against 
table. A pause.) Funny thing about that 
dream of mine. (Wriggles slightly.) I 


suppose it was a dream. 


he 


Mamma, No doubt. 

Charles. And yet I feel a sort of twinge 
. . . when I lean against anything, for 
instance. I feel it now. It’s very strange, 

Mamma, Very. But you're never going 
to be selfish again, are you, CHARLES ? 

Charles. Never, Mater... . I suppose 
it must have been a dream? Still I have 
a kind of feeling. ... 

Mamma. Don't fidget, dear. Sit down. 

[CHARLES sits, 

Charles (rising witha shrill exclamation), 

By Jove! It wasn’t a dream after all! 
Curtain, 





ARIDA NUTRIX. 
{‘* Opp Joss. — Cambridge graduate arranges and 
catalogues libraries, collections, &e. Good reader, 
raconteur, conductor, messenger, and what not.”’ 
Advertiscn nt.) 
YE shades of Trinity and John’s! 
Ye classic courts of King’s! 
Where learned youth its Euclid cons, 
And with the help of many Dons 
Attempts the asinorum pons 
And such heroie things— 
Ye groves of Cambridge! where men try 
(And some perchance succeed) 
With weary head and aching eye 
To find the cube of x + y— 
Is this the haven ye supply, 
The bourne to which ye lead ? 
When one has treaded pathways devious 
Of formidable Trip and Previous, 
And having duly paid one’s way 
Emerges fully-fledged B.A.— 
Cambridge! is this the prospect thou 
Wilt offer thy alumnus now, 
That, for the sake of sundry bobs, 
He ’}l be content to do odd jobs ? 








MOTTO FOR THOSE WHO ‘ BIKE.’’—‘‘ And 
wheels rush in where horses fear to tread.”’ 











THE TRIALS OF 
How HE GETS OVER THE DIFFICULTY. 
“ One characteristic of Lord Sarrspury was that 


he had, to an enormous degree, a sense of the due pro- 
portion of things,”—Lord Cross at Loughborough. 


A PRIME 





MINISTER. | 
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